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Notes of the Month 


Alternatives before the Sudan 


Tue Anglo-Egyptian negotiations of 1946 finally broke down on 
the failure to reconcile the Egyptian claim for the permanent unity 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan with Egypt (within which frame- 
work Egypt would ‘lead the Sudan towards self-government’) with 
the British support of the right of the Sudanese to determine 
eventually their own sovereign status (involving the interim main- 
tenance of the Anglo-Egyptian ‘condominium’ with its de facto 
British preponderance, while the administration and legislature 
underwent progressive ‘Sudanization’). Although further pro- 
vision for the control and development of the Nile Waters, Egypt’s 
principal material interest in the Sudan, was made by an ad hoc 
agreement in 1949, all Egyptian Governments since 1946 have 
continued to insist that the Sudan’s political future is a matter for 
the Sudanese and Egypt exclusively, ‘without foreign (i.e., British) 
intervention’. 

The small minority of politically-conscious Sudanese is itself 
divided on this issue. The Independence Front, which hopes to 
secure its objective by rapid evolution under the temporary aegis 
f Britain, is largely composed of men who have already achieved 
a growing measure of administrative authority under British rule; 
while the Unionist parties, recruited mainly from a growing intel- 
ligentsia which feels less assured of its prospects under the present 

volving regime, have looked to Egypt for patronage. This over- 
simplified dichotomy is complicated by the sectarian allegiance of 
the Muslim masses to the two principal religious leaders, Saiyid 
Sir Ali al-Mirghani and Saiyid Sir Abd ur-Rahman al-Mahdi, 
whose conflicting attitudes for and against Egypt were determined 
by the diametrically-opposed behaviour of their respective fathers 
in the revolt against Egypt seventy years ago. Tribal interests are 
another complicating factor, as also is the non-Muslim minority in 
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the south, which constitutes about one-quarter of the entire 
population and is only now emerging to political consciousness. 

The Independence Front eagerly took part in the Advisory 
Council for the Northern Sudan (established in 1944) and its 
successor, the Legislative Assembly (established in 1948, with the 
admission of Sudanese ministers to the Executive Council). The 
Unionists, on the other hand, maintained a continuous boycott, 
ostensibly because the reservation of emergency powers to the 
British Governor-General was obnoxious to them and their 
Egyptian mentors, but probably because of their fear of the 
dynamic Saiyid Abd ur-Rahman al-Mahdi. By 1950, however, 
Saiyid Ali al-Mirghani and a section of the Unionists had repented 
of their negative attitude and accepted an Independence Front 
invitation to discuss the holding of a plebiscite on their country’s 
future. The discussion broke down when, in November, the 
Egyptian Government reiterated its demand for the unification of 
the Sudan with Egypt; and on 15 December an Independence 
Front motion in the Legislative Assembly, asking the Governor- 
General to seek a joint declaration from the condominium Powers 
by the end of 1951 in favour of ‘a real Sudanese Government’, was 
carried by a majority of one, against the advice of the (British) 
Civil Secretary, while the representatives of the tribes and the 
south opposed the motion as premature. In March 1951, accord- 
ingly, the Governor-General appointed, after some difficulties, a 
commission representing both the Independence Front and all but 
one of the Unionist parties, to review the Constitution in the direc- 
tion of further self-government, but still within the framework of 
the condominium. This retention for the present of ultimate 
British control, though with the possibility of adjustments in 
Egypt’s favour, has been rejected both by the Ashiqqa, the most 
pro-Egyptian of the Unionist parties, and by the mischief-making 
Egyptian press. 

While a two-years’ drought caused a local famine among tribes- 
men of eastern Sudan in 1949, the soaring world price of cotton— 
Sudan’s principal cash-crop—has combined with a heavy yield in 
1950 to produce a very buoyant economy. The efforts of the 
recently-organized trade unions to take advantage of these condi- 
tions have resulted in an epidemic of strikes, sometimes quite 
irresponsible and on completely irrelevant issues. These ‘growing- 
pains’ of a politically immature section of the urban population are 
exploited against the Sudan Government by the pro-Egyptian 
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parties, well supplied with funds through the half-dozen senior 
Egyptian Government officials in the Sudan. If specifically Com- 
munist intrigue is present, it is indistinguishable from these pro- 
Egyptian activities. 


Education of Trade Union and Party Leaders in the U.S.S.R. 


WirTH the end of the school year in sight, Soviet periodicals have 
begun to publicize the conditions of entry and times of examina- 
tions for higher educational establishments of a special order that 
do not come under the auspices of the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion. The institutes in question are trade union and Party schools, 
created in 1946, no doubt to replenish the trained and experienced 
cadres badly depleted during the war and also to improve their 
political and general educational level. 

The trade union schools are run by the All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions. There are two ‘High Schools’ (for 150 students 
each) with university status and a three-year programme for the 
training of leading personnel for all levels—central, republican, 
and area—up to the age of thirty-seven. At the Moscow High 
School students can specialize in one of the following subjects: 
organization of labour, wages, organization of mass work, or social 
insurance. Those graduating receive the degree of ‘labour econo- 
mist’. The Leningrad High School trains ‘leaders in cultural mass 
work’ or ‘librarians’. The two-year schools, in Kharkov and Sverd- 
lovsk (each for 100 students), and in Minsk and Tashkent (with 
seventy-five places each), have the status of teachers’ colleges. 
Students between the ages of twenty-two and forty specialize in 
the same subjects as at the Moscow High School, but receive a 
diploma of ‘incomplete university education, labour economist’ ; 
they qualify for leading positions up to the republican level. The 
Moscow school also organizes four-year correspondence courses 
for 250 students who can graduate with the full degree. 

Students at all these courses are admitted on the recommenda- 
tion of central committees and councils of trade unions, and have 
to pass an entrance examination (of the secondary school standard) 
in the Russian language, mathematics (not required for the two- 
year courses), and the history and geography of the U.S.S.R. 
\pplicants must have secondary school education and experience 

trade union work in leading positions at varying levels. When 
studying at the schools they receive scholarships and may be 
billeted in hostels. Fees for the correspondence courses are paid 
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by the unions from special funds allocated to the training of cadres, ! 

The Party schools, run by the Central Committee, are organized 
on similar lines. There are in the first place nine-month courses for 
party chairmen, secretaries, instructors, propagandists, editors, etc. 
of middle-level, which are probably mainly refresher courses: 
these students are not entitled to leave of absence from work. The 
next higher stage comes with the two-year schools, training about 
15,000 leading officials for Party or Soviet organizations from the 
district level downwards; their entrance examinations include the 
Russian language, geography, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 
and the history of the Party. Lastly, the Party High School, 
equivalent to a university, accepts members up to the age of forty 
with secondary education, who have worked as chairmen, secre- 
taries, or editors in the Party or Soviet apparatus at a stipulated 
level. Acceptance depends on the recommendation of Party bodies, 
and candidates have to pass an entrance examination (Russian 
language, history, and geography of the U.S.S.R. of secondary 
school standard; and Marxism-Leninism of university standard). 
Applicants with university education can be accepted for the 
second year’s course. 

Finally there is the Academy of Social Sciences, also under the 
auspices of the Central Committee of the CPSU(b), to train 
scientific workers for central Party organizations and those of a 
union-republican, territorial, and area level, as well as qualified 
high school lecturers and theoretical workers for research insti- 
tutes and scientific journals. The Academy’s three-year courses can 
probably be compared to post-graduate studies in preparation for 
Ph.D. theses. Applicants, up to the age of forty, must have been 
members of the Party for at least five years; they must have acade- 
mic qualifications, experience in Party, educational, or literary 
activity, and a special aptitude for scientific work. Entry is on the 
basis of competitive examinations at university level in the special 
subject chosen, in Marxism-Leninism, and in a foreign language. 
The programme of studies includes political economy, economics 
and politics of foreign countries, theory of State and law, inter- 
national law, history of the U.S.S.R., general history, international 
relations, history of the CPSU(b), dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism, history of Russian and Western-European philosophy, 
logic, and psychology, and studies of literature and art. Students 
receive stipends and accommodation in hostels. 


1 See V Pomoshch Profsoyuznomu Aktivu, No. 7, 1951. 





The Satellite Armed Forces 


Aut the Soviet satellite States in Europe have now adopted ‘laws 
for defence of peace’ which, to quote the Hungarian law, forbid 
‘the conduct of war propaganda orally, in writing, in the press or 
radio, through the cinema, or by any other means’. Imprisonment 
of from ten to fifteen years, penal servitude for life, and even, in 
some cases, the death penalty, are the punishments laid down for 
any infringement of these ‘peace laws’. To mark the supreme 
importance of the occasion, Stalin and the entire Soviet Politburo 
were present on 12 March at the session of the Moscow Soviet 
which accepted the Russian peace law. For months now the whole 
power of the Communist propaganda machine has been con- 
centrated on this gigantic ‘peace’ offensive. Yet a closer study of 
present conditions in all the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
reveals clearly one most important and most striking characteristic: 
their ever-growing military strength. 

Communist Budget figures are usually published either in per- 
centages or in total sums for each Ministry or group of Ministries. 
Consequently a true estimate of satellite military expenditure can- 
not be assessed from official figures. For example, all satellite 
States give their total Budget estimates for army expenditure, but 
they do not provide any detailed figures for armaments, war 
production, the security services etc. Even so, the published 
figures reveal an enormous increase in military expenditure in 
recent years. In Bulgaria the army credits amounted to 10,000 
million leva in 1948. In 1950 they were increased to 14,000 
million, and in 1951 to 20,000 million. In Hungary in 1948 defence 
expenditure amounted to 1,150 million forints, in 1950 to nearly 
2,000 million, and in 1951 to over 3,500 million. In Rumania the 
1948 military credits were 30,000 million lei; in 1949 they reached 
39,000 million, and last year 42,000 million. In Poland military 
expenditure in 1948 amounted to 34,100 million zlotys. In 1949 
it rose to 60,000 million, in 1950 to 93,000 million, and in 1951 
to 123,000 million. In Czechoslovakia the Budget figures were 
given this year only under general titles such as ‘national economy’, 
administration’, and ‘external’ and ‘internal’ security. But 10,400 


million kes. are allotted for ‘external security’ and another 5,100 


‘The 1951 estimate is converted into old zlotys to render comparison pos- 
ble with the expenditure of previous years, all given in old zlotys. The new 
“loty was introduced on 1 November 1950. In new zlotys the 1951 defence 
estimates amount to 3,700 million zlotys. 
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million kes. for ‘internal security’, while the whole Budget in 1948 
was 67,000 million kcs. Obviously substantial military expenditure 
is hidden among the items of ‘national economy’, estimated at 
86,000 million kcs. The same is, of course, true of every other 
satellite Budget. 

Unlike the democracies, the Communist States do not publish 
any statistics or any other kind of information on their armed 
forces. Even the total army strength is a closely guarded secret. 
Consequently all estimates of the numbers of the satellite armies 
are bound to be approximate. In the past two years, however, 
many high-ranking officers of the satellite armies, and many 
important Government officials, including Cabinet Ministers, 
with first-hand information on the military potential of their 
respective countries, have escaped to the West. In addition, many 
refugees from behind the Iron Curtain have served in the satellite 
armies and have a pretty good idea of the life of the rank and file 
there. The many reports that have appeared in the Western press 
on this subject, especially in the last few months, are based mainly 
on information coming from such refugee sources. On the whole 
this information is both reliable and up to date. 

The satellite military strength has often been calculated in terms 
of divisions. This is, however, misleading, because a Soviet and a 
satellite division is very much smaller than a Western division. ' 
A satellite division is almost never over 10,000 men, and in most 
cases it is much smaller than that. Moreover a great part of the 
satellite armed strength—from one-quarter to one-third, in some 
cases one half—is not organized in accepted traditional military 
formations at all. These are the security troops, which include 
both militia guards and police forces. Some military units, such as 
the Bulgarian Labour Army, for example, are not considered as 
armed forces at all. It is equally misleading to estimate the power 
of the satellite armour by the number of the so-called mechanized 
divisions. Few, if any, satellite mechanized divisions conform to the 
theoretical Soviet pattern of a mechanized division (consisting of 
three infantry brigades and two tank battalions). In most cases the 
tank battalions exist on paper only. For these reasons the real 
strength of the satellite armies can be better assessed in terms of 
total numbers of their mobilized soldiers, rather than in numbers 
of military units. 


*See The World Today, April 1951, p. 172. 
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ARMIES SECURITY TROOPS TANK FORCE 
Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 
Estimates Estimates Estimates 

Poland 450,000 250,000 200,000 120,000 600 400 
Czechoslovakia 250,000 150,000 150,000 100,000 500 400 
Hungary 180,000 120,000 120,000 80,000 300 200 
Rumania 280,000 200,000 150,000 100,000 400 300 
Bulgaria 180,000 130,000 100,000 70,000 500 400 
Albania 60,000 50,000 20,000 15,000 — —_ 





1,400,000 900,000 740,000 485,000 2,300 1,700 





The above chart gives both the maximum and minimum figures 
published by the most reliable military correspondents in this 
country and the United States. Some military observers are in- 
clined to include all security forces in the total numbers of the 
armies. Hence the seeriingly big difference between the maxi- 
mum and the minimum figures. Others consider certain branches 
of the security troops, such as the frontier guards, as army 
units and not as security forces. Last December Marshal ‘Tito 
gave as an estimate of the three Balkan satellite armies 165,000 
for Hungary, 300,000 for Rumania, and 195,000 for Bulgaria. 
These Yugoslav estimates are known to include the frontier guard, 
but to exclude the Communist Militia (Police). 

By and large the total armed forces of the whole six satellite 
countries, including security troops, can be safely estimated at 
14 million. In the autumn and the early spring, the ‘danger times’ 
for the European continent, this force undoubtedly grows larger. 
Some reliable reports estimate it at well over 2 million. These 
fluctuations appear mainly in the strength of the army proper. ‘The 
security troops are a more stable force, and it is interesting to 
observe that in all Communist countries, including Soviet Russia, 
they amount to about 1 per cent of the total population of the 
otate. 

Some alarming reports have been published in the press about 
the great striking power of the satellite armies, estimated at ‘many 
thousands of tanks’. These reports became more common after 
the Korean war, which revealed that the North Koreans possessed 
a considerable and very efficient tank force. The satellite armies in 
Europe, however, are known to have received substantial numbers 
of tanks from Russia only during the past six months or so. Of all 
the satellites, Bulgaria appears to have received the greatest 
number. The Bulgarian tank force is now estimated to be in the 
neighbourhood of 500—almost equal to that of Poland. Yugoslav 
observers tend to explain this as part of the Soviet antagonistic 
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policy towards Marshal Tito. All satellite so-called mechanized 
and tank divisions are in purely skeleton form. The total tank 
strength of all satellite armies is not estimated to be more than 
2,000. 

All satellite armies suffer from an acute shortage of motor 
transport. Horse and oxen are still the main driving power of the 
armies. Czechoslovakia and Poland are a little better off in this 
respect. But the total number of vehicles in both military and 
civilian use is certainly not more than 65,000 in Czechoslovakia 
and 40,000 in Poland, and under 10,000 in Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. Communist military experts seem to be conscious of this 
deficiency. Special courses instructing satellite soldiers in the 
handling of American lorries, tanks, armoured cars and jeeps, and 
every type of American equipment have now been organized in all 
satellite military and police schools. Since the beginning of the 
Korean war satellite military publications have been full of articles 
and photographs from Korea, stressing the fact that the Chinese 
are using with great ease and skill American-made transport and 
vehicles ‘captured from the enemy’. Communist strategists appear 
to take it for granted that in case of war they would be able to lay 
their hands on the Allied military stores in Western Europe. 

Up to the middle of 1950 the satellite air forces were very small 
and were equipped mostly with obsolete aircraft. The situation is 
still the same for the Balkan satellites, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. But the Polish and Czechoslovak air forces have been 
rapidly expanded in the past year. They have now been given 
Soviet-type jet fighters. They are not known to possess any type 
of modern bomber. Large Soviet jet fighter forces, however, which 
include the latest types of Soviet jets, are stationed in Eastern 
Germany and Poland. They are given great publicity in the whole 
satellite press. (The jet "plane is, of course, claimed as a Soviet 
invention, already in use in 1899, four years before the Wright 
brothers built their Kitty Hawk machine!) Communist propa- 
gandists go out of their way to explain that these Soviet fighters 
could check any long range bombing raids which might come from 
the West. The whole satellite press went into a frenzy of excite- 
ment in April 1950 in describing, in most glowing terms, the 
‘triumph’ of the Soviet fighters which had shot down an un- 
armed American Navy Privateer ’plane over the Baltic. It was 
stressed with great gusto that the Soviet ‘air wall’ in Central 
Europe was impenetrable. Significantly, all satellite papers today 
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give great prominence to the so-called ‘brilliant achievements’ of 
the Soviet jet fighters in Korea. Long and detailed accounts of 
imaginary air battles are published almost every day, and the 
impression is given that the Communist air forces have complete 
air superiority in Korea whenever they decide to appear in strength. 

By Western standards the satellite navies are practically non- 
existent. Poland is reported to have one destroyer, one (possibly 
two) submarines, and a few motor torpedo boats. Rumania has one 
submarine and half a dozen small coastal craft. Bulgaria has two 
motor torpedo boats and three old mine-layers. Most of the naval 
vessels stationed at the Polish Baltic ports and the Black Sea 
Rumanian and Bulgarian ports are Russian. So are the coastal 
naval commands. The Russian naval officer Captain I. Romanyok 
is in charge of the Rumanian and Bulgarian navies, while the 
Russian Rear-Admiral C. V. Cherokov is the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Polish Navy. 

In the past two years all satellite armies have been passing 
through a process of very thorough Sovietization. To all intents 
and purposes the Communists effectively controlled the armies 
before 1949, but in all the satellite States, and especially in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, non-Communist officers were still 
tolerated in senior army posts. But these officers were soon re- 
placed by local Communist leaders, who, in their turn, were re- 
placed by Soviet professional officers. This last stage of the 
Sovietization process is nearly over in Poland and Bulgaria. It is at 
present developing in Hungary and has not yet started in Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania. 

In Poland, soon after Marshal Rokossovsky’s appointment in 
November 1949, a law was passed discarding the traditional 
division of the Polish armed forces into an army and a navy. 
Instead the Soviet system of land army, navy, air force, anti- 
iircraft defence, and security troops was adopted. The call-up 
age was lowered from twenty-one to twenty. The Polish Military 
\cademy was reorganized on Soviet lines, with an accent on 
military political training. No promotion to any senior rank is 
possible without a knowledge of the Russian language and training 
in Soviet military academies. Moreover, all commanding posts of 
the armed forces were put into the hands of Soviet officers. 
Rokossovsky himself, besides being Minister of War and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is also Deputy Prime Minister and member of 
the Politburo, thus wielding considerable power in all Polish 
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affairs. The Chief-of-Staff (General Wladyslaw Korczyc), his 
deputy, the Commander and Chief-of-Staff of the land forces, the 
inspectors of the armed services, the commanders of the air force, 
as well as three commanders of the Polish military districts are 
Soviet professional officers. In November 1950 the Polish military 
oath was changed to enable the Polish officers and soldiers to swear 
allegiance to the Soviet Union as well. The traditional Polish four- 
cornered officer’s cap was abolished in favour of the Red Army one. 
Soviet uniform and Soviet insignias for rank and branch of service 
were also introduced. 

In Czechoslovakia the Soviet military uniform was introduced 
for all ranks in December 1950. Soviet military law and rules were 
also adopted. Most of the Communist Czech generals and senior 
officers, including the Commander of the Czech Army in Russia 
during the war, who later became War Minister, were dismissed, 
But though officers with Soviet training have been appointed to 
the high army posts, the full replacement of the local Communist 
leaders by Soviet professional officers has not yet taken place. ‘Thus 
the Minister for War is still the prominent Czech Communist 
leader Dr Alexei Cepicka. 

In Hungary, Sovietization has gone one step further. All senior 
army posts are held by Hungarian Soviet-trained officers. But a 
new Chief-of-Staff has just been appointed—Major-General 
Stephen Bata, a Soviet professional officer born in Moscow of 
Hungarian origin. There can be no doubt that Bata is the virtual 
master of Hungary’s army. Soviet uniforms, the Soviet military 
law, and all other Soviet military practices have also been adopted. 

In Rumania the military command is still in the hands of 
Rumanian Communist leaders. The Minister of Defence, Emile 
Bodnaras, a civilian promoted to the rank of Colonel-General, is 
the actual leader of the Rumanian Communist Party. The post 
of Chief-of-Staff is also in the hands of a civilian, the Communist 
leader Leonte Salageanu. Soviet-trained officers have been 
arriving in greater numbers in the past six months, but the army 
has not yet been placed exclusively under the command of Soviet 
officers. 

Sovietization of the army has reached its most advanced stage 
in Bulgaria. The War Minister, General Petar Panchesky, is 4 
former Soviet colonel, and the Chief-of-Staff is a former Soviet 
Army political commissar. The President of the Praesidium (Head 
of State) is another former Soviet colonel. The Prime Minister and 
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Secretary-General of the Communist Party, Valko Chervenkov, 
is a former Moscow police officer. Last November another Soviet 
officer, Colonel Ivan Mihailov, arrived suddenly in Sofia and was 
immediately promoted to the rank of General and appointed 
deputy Prime Minister. The 1st Sofia Division, known for genera- 
tions as the Iron Division, has been re-named the ‘Stalin Division’. 
Stalin’s name has been embroidered in large letters on all regi- 
mental banners, and at the swearing-in ceremony last September 
every officer and soldier was made to kneel before the banners and 
kiss the name upon them. 

The spirit of militarism is openly encouraged in all the satellite 
States. Military indoctrination has become part of the educational 
curriculum from the secondary school onwards. In Bulgaria school 
children are taught how to handle firearms, grenades, and even 
machine guns. The best shots are given special badges of honour 
as ‘national marksmen’. All school sport organizations arrange 
courses in gliding and parachute jumping. In Czechoslovakia the 
Youth Ski Clubs were reorganized in 1950 and are now to instruct 
their members in military discipline, shooting, grenade throwing, 
map reading, and so on. The well-known Czechoslovak Sokol 
organization (similar to the British Boy Scouts) has now been put 
under complete Communist control and its members receive 
military training as well as political indoctrination. In Hungary all 
young people are urged to join an organization called the ‘Ready- 
to-Work-and-to-Fight Movement’, which trains its members in 
street fighting, sabotage actions, and police duties. The Rumanian 
Government published in February 1950 a decree on physical 
training and sport which organized all Rumanian youth into 
Government paramilitary formations, where their training is to be 
‘many-sided’. ‘They are to become ‘healthy, strong, and full of 
life’ in addition to being ‘imbued with a spirit of unshakeable 
confidence’ in the victory of the international proletariat and 
inspired ‘with devotion and love for the great Stalin’. In Poland 
the press boasted that in 1951 the Government will conscript 
350,000 boys and 300,000 girls to work with the ‘Service to 
Poland’ organization—a military formation for compulsory work 
in labour battalions. Besides working eight hours a day on roads, 
Government buildings, fortifications, etc., the boys and girls will 
also receive military training. 

Official Communist spokesmen, from Cabinet Ministers to 
provincial secretaries, can hardly make a speech without glorifying 
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the fighting qualities and spirit of the armed forces. Soviet military 
anniversaries are celebrated with the same official pomp as in 
Russia. Every satellite army has its own daily newspaper, which is 
considered as the most important Government organ after the 
official party paper. In Prague the biggest and best sports stadium, 
the Stratow, was handed over to the army for its exclusive use. The 
Czech Minister of Defence, Dr A. Cepicka, proudly claimed that 
‘never before in history’ had Czechoslovakia had such ‘expert and 
able’ officers. In Hungary the Communist organ Szabad Nep ex. 
plained that the Communist ‘fight for peace’ did not mean pacifism 
or any ‘unmanly retreat from war’. It was only directed against the 
military preparations of the capitalist warmongers. The Bulgarian 
Premier was even more candid on the matter. He declared: 
‘Communists do not beg for peace; they fight for it.’ The new 
Bulgarian national anthem is typical. It praises ‘the militant 
alliance with the mighty fraternal Soviet people’, and its conclud- 
ing refrain exclaims: ‘Lead us boldly to final victory.’ This truly 
martial propaganda is only matched by the bitterness and shame- 
lessness of the attacks against the West. On 15 January, ‘Artillery 
Day’ in Czechoslovakia, Radio Bratislava declared: ‘While Soviet 
soldiers laid down their lives in the war against Nazi Germany, 
Churchill and the U.S. speculators negotiated with the Hitlerite 
leaders; they agreed with them that the Germans should surrender 
only in the West, while in the East they were to put up stiff resist- 
ance to the Soviet armies.’ 

Lastly there is the question of morale. This is perhaps the most 
important problem of all. Are the satellite armies a reliable and 
trustworthy military force from the Soviet point of view? Will they 
prove, in case of war, the West’s ‘most valuable allies’? Many 
Western observers tend to minimize the importance of the satel- 
lite armies because of the anti-Communist feelings of the majority 
of the population behind the Iron Curtain. 

There are, of course, grounds for believing that a considerable 
proportion of the populations behind the Iron Curtain is reso- 
lutely anti-Communist. But experience has shown that the anti- 
Government feelings of the majority of a nation, or even of the 
majority of its soldiers, do not always prove to be the factors which 
decide the morale or fighting qualities of its armies. The most 
convincing and edifying example in this respect comes from 
Korea. North Korea had in 1945 a population of about g million. 
Before the Korean war started over 3 million of these North 
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Koreans had escaped to Southern Korea. Some estimates, indeed, 
put the figure as high as 4 million; the lowest estimate is 24 
million, or over 25 per cent of the total population of North 
Korea. With the withdrawal of the United Nations forces from 
North Korea last December, 80, go and even 100 per cent of the 
local Koreans fled to the South under appalling conditions. 

Yet in spite of these anti-Communist feelings among the North 
Koreans, the North Korean Communist army proved to be a very 
efficient military force which fought with skill and tenacity while it 
advanced into South Korea. Its fighting spirit was only broken 
when it was defeated on the field of battle. The discipline of a 
Communist army is assured not only by the power of life or death 
of the political commissars over all officers and men. It is, above 
all, a question of the ‘I-have-no-other-choice’ mentality of the 
ordinary soldier, which is especially strong when the Communist 
armies are advancing. The satellite armies have now adopted the 
Soviet military code, which holds all members of the family of a 
deserter responsible for the soldier’s act. (They are liable to 
imprisonment for ten years and over.) Only when the soldiers in a 
Communist army know that their families are out of danger— 
which can only happen when the Communists withdraw from their 
towns or villages—can they be expected to ‘turn their guns against 
the Russians’. 

In other words, if the satellite armies, together with the Red 
Army, are able to sweep victoriously across Western Europe, they 
can be expected to prove themselves efficient armed forces. If, 
however, they are defeated on the field of battle, and especially if 
they are compelled to withd1aw across their own territories, their 
resistance might be expected to collapse quickly. 

To sum up. The satellite armies represent a formidable force of 
at least 14 million men. They are commanded by professional 
Soviet officers. ‘They possess about 2,000 tanks. ‘Their air forces 
are negligible and their navies practically non-existent. ‘The spirit 
of militarism and absolute subordination to Soviet Russia prevails 
in all the satellite States. In spite of the strong anti-Communist 
feelings of the nations in Eastern Europe, the fighting qualities 
of the satellite soldiers can be expected to be high if, in case of war, 
the Communist armies are able to sweep across Western Europe. 
But if a Communist attack is stopped in time by the West, and if 
the satellite armies are thrown back across the Iron Curtain, they 
will prove a heavy liability rather than an asset to the Soviets. 

M. P. 








Indo-China: 
Gateway to South-East Asia 


CONTEMPORARY interest in the Far East is mainly focussed on 
Korea, but now and again the spotlight switches to Indo-China, 
which is scarcely of less importance in the peripheral strategy of 
the West. The object of this article is to bring the story of develop- 
ments in Indo-China as far up-to-date as possible, but the real 
issues will only become clear if first an adequate resumé of the 
history of the region is given. 

The expanding civilization of China early set up pressures which 
drove the aboriginal peoples inhabiting the west and south-west of 
modern China down over that mountain chain which is an exten- 
sion of the Himalayas to the sea. The earliest of all these migrations 
was into the region today known as Annam (though politically 
Annam has now been merged into Vietnam, which comprehends 
the areas of Annam, Tongking, and Cochin China). The Chinese 
invaded Annam (or Vietnam) in the second century before Christ, 
and for over a thousand years, until 939 A.D., the country was 
under the Chinese. During this long period the people became 
steeped in Chinese civilization, and although the two countries 
remained separate the Chinese and Annamese cultures have the 
same foundations in ancestor worship and in Confucianism. 
The other parts came under other cultural influences: Cambodia, 
most notably, was affected by Hinduism from India, resulting in 
the rise of the magnificent civilization of Angkor which endured 
from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries. These differences of 
cultural background have had, in modern times, a political impor- 
tance. The Cambodians took more kindly to French protection 
than did the Annamese and until recently were little affected by the 
rise of Annamese nationalism. Laos, of which the sparse popula- 
tion has racial and linguistic affinities with the Siamese, has also 
until recently remained remote from present-day politics. 

The French came rather late into the colonial sphere in Asia, and 
it was not until the second half of the nineteenth century that they 
began to take part in the scramble for the areas of South-East Asia 
which had not already been occupied by other European Powers. 
In 1859 they took Saigon, the occasion being the murder of some 
missionaries, and their allies were the Spanish. Shortly after this 
France obtained a protectorate over Cambodia. Cochin China was 
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considered to be a colony, an integral part of France, like the Straits 
Settlements in relation to Britain. But the Malay States, like Annam, 
Tongking, and Cambodia, were only protectorates. 

From their acquisitions in the south, the French extended their 
operations to the north. Their progress was slow, because it was not 
until well on in the eighties that they realized that it was an 
unwise policy to ignore local institutions and local leaders. 
The Annamites and the Cochin Chinese, really one people and 
members of one kingdom, had a very long tradition of their own 
and they were ruled over by their own kings and mandarins. The 
French now realized the mistake of trying to break down these 
institutions instead of recognizing and making use of them, but 
they corrected this policy and established a protectorate instead of 
extending their colony. In 1887 the whole of these areas were 
federated as the Union of Indo-China. 

The French colonial system was, and is, very highly centralized, 
and under a series of administrators, notable among them Paul 
Doumer, the whole area of Indo-China had been brought under 
a centralized government. Later on the liberal Governors-General, 
recruited from the ranks of French politicians, were not able to 
affect the tendency to centralization which was favoured by the 
French permanent officials. 

It has been no part of the programme of France to bring her 
colonies towards self-government, and Indo-China was no excep- 
tion. The French policy was that of assimilation, of making the 
colonial peoples into Frenchmen. It was hoped to create in the 
world a solid block of something like a hundred and ten million 
Frenchmen. The attempt to do this laid the metropolitan French 
open to the charge of being ‘cultural imperialists —of encouraging 
in the colonies a feeling of equality among ‘Frenchmen’ of what- 
ever race, and an intolerance of other cultures. This charge was not 
altogether just, for the French savants, at least, have shown a great 
interest in the indigenous history and civilization; but there is 
nevertheless a great deal of truth in it. While to a great extent dis- 
regarding the colour of a man’s skin, these French colonizers did 
attach the highest importance to his knowing the French language 
and revering French institutions and the least importance to his 
knowledge of his own language and his adherence to traditional 
usages. 'T'o some extent this was also true mutatis mutandis of other 
colonial Powers, but the French carried it to far greater lengths 
than did the British or even the Dutch. 
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There can be little doubt that the French policy here described 
had a great influence in arousing the stubborn resentment of the 
Annamese. Before the second World War the peoples of the French 
colonial empire were represented in the Chambre des Députés, but 
the total number of colonial Deputies accounted for a very small 
percentage of the legislature in Paris. Thus while there were huge 
illiterate electorates electing their representatives to the Chamber, 
they were nevertheless not really represented, for, quite apart from 
the Colonial Deputies’ lack of knowledge of metropolitan affairs 
and procedure, they could always be outvoted by the majority of 
the legislature. 

The French colonial economy was on all fours with this cen- 
tralized system and was strictly monopolistic. Its history falls into 
two well-defined periods. One lasted up to the trade depression of 
1929-32, and during this time the exports from France to Indo- 
China greatly exceeded those from Indo-China to France. Local 
industries were not developed—in fact, they were discouraged by 
the French as they would have competed with French industries at 
home. In the second period, after the slump, it became clear to the 
French that they must do something to redress the balance, and 
they instituted a campaign to popularize Indo-Chinese manv- 
factures on the French market. For example, they met with con- 
siderable success in their propaganda campaign to induce the 
housewives of France to use Indo-Chinese rice, and with this and 
other measures the exports from Indo-China began to approach in 
value those from the metropolitan country to its Far Eastern 
colony. But in spite of this two-way traffic, the greater part of Indo- 
Chinese trade was external to France. Indeed, Indo-China’s best 
customer was China itself. This was because the main product of 
Indo-China is rice, which before the last war represented more 
than fifty per cent of the exports; and, of course, for internal con- 
sumption it was by far the most important commodity. 

Surplus rice exports reached the maximum in 1921, when the 
amount exported was 2,325,000 tons. But the trouble about this 
monocultural system (similar in economic consequences to the 
rubber monoculture of Malaya) was that fluctuations in trade 
meant that no constant and stable price could be obtained for the 
one commodity. For example, in 1931 Indo-China exported 
375,000 tons of rice to Indonesia, but between 1933 and 1937 the 
average was only 43,000 tons. In the case of China, in the year 
1935 rice imports from Indo-China reached goo,000 tons, but the 
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next year the tonnage dropped to 290,000, so that the violent 
fluctuation affected the whole of Indo-Chinese trade. 

Rice was the only foodstuff of any importance grown in the 

country. During the French period there had been an enormous 
increase in population due to the establishment of peaceful con- 
ditions and the improvement of hygiene, and the result was great 
overcrowding, especially in the two deltas of the Red River in the 
north and the Mekong in the south. Had it not been for the rice 
surplus in Cochin China there would have been a famine in the 
years of bad harvest in the even more overpopulated north. 
' Next to economic progress, the most important development of 
pre-war Indo-China was the growth of nationalism. Looking back, 
it is possible to detect the beginnings of Annamese nationalism in 
the nineteenth century, but it was the Russo-Japanese War which 
gave it its first important stimulus. For the first time in history an 
Asian country had beaten a European Power in warfare, and the 
possibility of regaining their independence for the first time 
appeared as a reality to the Annamese. But before the first World 
War the Annamese movement was not organized. It was given a 
considerable help forward through the French experiment of send- 
ing home to France a large number of Tongkingese and Annamese 
either as labourers or as soldiers, and these contingents were not 
always made up of volunteers. These colonials, when they returned, 
were influenced by the new ideas they had learned in France— 
ideas of democracy, of self-determination, and of revolutionary 
tactics; and for the first time Annamese nationalism began to take 
mn an organized form. 

Nationalist societies were started and they proliferated. There 
were the Democratic Youth Nationalists, and a society called the 
Viet-Nam-Quoc-Dan-Dong which was on the model of the Chinese 
Kuomintang and was of an extremist nature, advocating violence. 
The Communists first became organized in Indo-China in 1925. 
Very early a man now known as Ho Chi Minh (he was then 
known as Nguyen Ai Quoc) took a prominent part in the leadership 
of these societies. There were a number of revolts—in fact Ho 
himself dates the beginning of proletarian opposition to colonial 
tule from 6 January 1930. But there was only one important out- 
break—at Yenbay—and the insurrections were suppressed with 

parative ease. The nationalist and Communist movements (for 
they were already mixed up) thereupon went underground. Ho 
himself fled to Hong Kong where he was arrested and imprisoned 
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for two years by the British. Altogether these pre-1939 movements 
were not of any great importance to the external eye. 

Then came the second World War. In 1940 France fell and the 
Japanese prepared to move in. They made minor demands 
followed up by major ones, and in 1941 they took military pos- 
session of Indo-China. The Governor-General at that time was 
General Catroux, and, since he was regarded by the Japanese as 
having Gaullist sympathies, he was replaced by Vice-Admiral 
Decoux. Between 1941 and 1945 the Vichy French played the 
Japanese game with great success. The Japanese used Indo-China 
as a springboard for their attack on Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. ‘They left the Vichy administration in control because this 
arrangement would serve their purpose, and in concert with the 
Vichy Government of Indo-China they suppressed an attempted 
insurrection by the Vietnamese ‘underground’. Later on in the 
war this ‘underground’ was supported by both British and Ameri- 
can Commando forces, notably the O.S.S., which encouraged them 
to weaken the Vichy Government and the Japanese. This was a 
fact remembered with some bitterness by Ho Chi Minh and his 
supporters later on when the French repudiated them. 

In March 1945 the Japanese saw the red light. When it became 
clear that the Allies were about to undertake a general offensive 
against them in Malaya, Indonesia, and Indo-China they moved 
into Indo-China completely, taking over the administration from 
the Vichy Government. From March until August they were in 
direct control. Then in August 1945 the Japanese surrendered to 
the Allies. 

Meanwhile an amalgamation of Annamese nationalist parties 
had taken place under the title of the Vietminh.! The reorganiza- 
tion of the Vietminh took place in Yunnan, on the border between 
China and Indo-China, and they were ready, directly the Japanese 
surrendered, to move into Indo-China and take over the govern- 
ment. The Japanese readily allowed them to do so, and on 2 Sep- 
tember 1945 the Vietminh issued a declaration of independence 
modelled upon that of the United States and were received with 
acclamation by the people of the country. ‘The Emperor of Annam, 
Bao Dai, who had been a protégé of the French, abdicated his 


1 Viet is short for Vietnam, an ancient alternative name for Annam, an¢ 
Minh means ‘the people’. It is convenient to explain here that when the French 
later used ‘Vietnam’ to describe the native Government of their own creation, 
the Vietnamese revolutionaries discarded this name and fell back on that of their 
Party, the Vietminh. 
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position and accepted a post as a political adviser to the Viet- 
namese Government. At that time the impression was current in 
Indo-China that France’s colonies would not be restored to her. 
During the war the Vichyites from Radio Saigon had proclaimed 
that the greatest misfortune that could happen to France and to 
Indo-China would be an Allied victory. 

President Roosevelt, as is not very generally known, was 
opposed to the return of the European colonial Powers to Asia. 
He wished the Chinese to take over the whole of Indo-China from 
the Japanese, since, for one thing, such a step would strengthen the 
prestige of Chiang Kai-shek. But the British saw the danger of this 
course and were able to secure a compromise. At Potsdam it was 
agreed that the Chinese should take over north of the 16th parallel 
of latitude, which runs just south of Hué and cuts Indo-China in 
half, and that British troops should take over to the south of it. 
Accordingly General Gracey, under the orders of Lord Mount- 
batten, arrived in south Indo-China in early September taking 
with him a certain number of Free French troops, and by agree- 
ment the area south of the 16th parallel was progressively handed 
over to the French. The situation to the north of the parallel was, 
however, very different. The Chinese had marched in but allowed 
the Vietminh to carry on the administration. Moreover, they let the 
Vietminh arm themselves with the weapons which had been 
abandoned by the Japanese. (‘They had already obtained a quantity 
of American arms given to their ‘underground’.) Negotiations then 
took place between France and China and eventually, in February 
1946, a treaty was signed between them whereby, for a certain guid 
pro quo, the French were to take over from the Chinese to the north 
of the line. In March the French navy were outside Haiphong 
ready to move in when they were fired on by shore batteries 
manned by Chinese and suffered heavy casualties. However, the 
Chinese received orders from Chiang Kai-shek to begin to move 
out, and the French began to take over from them. They encoun- 
tered very stubborn opposition from the Vietminh, but in the end, 
for the first time since 1940, the whole of Indo-China was once 
again under at least nominal French control. 

Ho Chi Minh, the Vietminh leader, had not expected the French 
to come back, but when he found them reinstated he decided that 
there must be a transition period in which the Vietnamese and the 
french must collaborate. At least that is the impression his pro- 
nouncements gave at this time. But the newly appointed French 
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Governor-General, Admiral d’Argenlieu, belonged to the extreme 
right in politics and was not in the mood for any compromise 
which envisaged the gradual taking over of power by the Vietminh, 
He regarded Ho Chi Minh as a Communist, and to himself, an 
ex-monk, Communism was anathema. He called a conference at 
Dalat in April 1946. It was a failure for several reasons, the most 
important being the French insistence that Cochin China was a 
French possession and not part of Vietnam, whereas the Vietminh 
insisted that it was, both historically and in every other way. But 
although this conference came to nothing, another was arranged to 
take place in France at Fontainebleau the following August. This 
conference was also a fiasco, primarily because at the very moment 
that it was about to assemble Admiral d’Argenlieu called a second 
conference at Dalat to which representatives of Cambodia and 
Cochin China were invited, but none from Annam or Tongking. 
This the Vietminh representatives regarded as a breach of faith. 
From the end of December 1946 Indo-China fell into a state of 
civil war and has remained so ever since. 

This phase of the Indo-China imbroglio has already been dealt 
with in detail in the World Today' and so has the succeeding phase 
in its opening stages of what was known as the Bao Dai experi- 
ment.* It remains to describe here the present phase of the drama, 
which can be dated from the arrival in Indo-China of General 
de Lattre de Tassigny as Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief in December 1950. 

At the outset of the Bao Dai experiment the French Army in 
Indo-China was considerably reinforced. About 30,000 troops 
were added to the 120,000 already in Indo-China. The French 
Army in this region is of a very diverse nature. A large part of it 
consists of the Foreign Legion, and about 65 per cent of all the 
troops in Indo-China a few months ago were said to be young 
Germans. From Metropolitan France came 60,000, incwuding 
45,000 in the Army and 15,000 in the Navy, and on top of that a 
great many Senegalese and other colonial troops. (These figures 
are estimates, for security considerations would not, of course, 
permit the release of the exact figures of the forces engaged nor of 
details of their disposition.) Since General de Lattre de Tassigny 
took over command there have been further reinforcements. 


1See ‘The Nationalist Movement in Indo-China’, in The World Today, 


June 1947. 
2 See “Trial of Strength in Indo-China’, in The World Today, March 1950. 
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The great obstacle to granting self-government to a Vietnam 
able to defend itself against a Communist enemy has been the 
question of the Army. The Vietnamese demand that a native army 
shall be raised over which their Government shall exercise com- 
plete control, but so far this requirement has not approached ful- 
filment though the number of native troops has been considerably 
increased. At the present moment the Chief Commissioner, 
General de Lattre de Tassigny, retains command of the forces, and 
these are engaged in a deadly struggle with those of the Vietminh. 

Last year the United States, in extending financial and other 
assistance to the French in Indo-China, insisted that the process 
of handing over power to the Bao Dai Government should be 
expedited. But in spite of the considerable concessions made by 
France, the greater part of the nationalist movement in Indo- 
China remains either allied to the Vietminh or aloof from the 
struggle. The attempt to organize all the progressive anti-Com- 
munist Vietnamese forces into an alliance with the French and 
\mericans to repel outside aggression has, at the moment of writ- 
ing, given no real promise of success. This is discouraging, since 
it means that French military action is deprived of effective civilian 
support. In the words of an American correspondent in Indo- 
China, ‘In China and elsewhere it has been proved that no people 
can be defended against Communism unless they themselves have 
a cognizance of the possibilities of a better life under a regime of 
freedom.’! There is no evidence that the people of Indo-China as 
a whole have any such vision, and, at best, their attitude is one of 
sullen neutrality.? 

It is against such a background that the military operations now 
in progress must be considered. For a long time Vietnam has been 
divided into spheres of control in which, generally speaking, the 
French hold the towns and the Vietminh considerable stretches of 
country. In many areas the people are subjected to double taxation 

by the French officially, and also by the Vietnam underground 
agents. ‘The rice export trade, the staple of Indo-Chinese economy, 
is practically at a standstill. But the West in general regards Indo- 
China as the ‘Gateway to South-East Asia’ which the French are 
holding against the Communist hordes of China. If the gateway 
were to fall then the Communists would, it is felt, pour into South- 
East Asia, overwhelming Siam, Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. 


ic} 


| Sanders in The Christian Science Momtor, 4 January 1951. 
* The present writer formed this view on a visit to Indo-China last August. 
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Whether this fear is well founded or not depends on whether the 
Chinese really have expansionist ambitions in this area, or would 
dismiss the idea of expansion as a hazardous adventure in which 
they would both risk stirring up the enmity of the local nationalisms 
and at the same time be ‘sticking out their neck’ for the West to 
break. However, the West, and the U.S.A. in particular, obviously 
regards the possibility as a very real one, especially if the Russians 
were to exert pressure on China to undertake such a venture; and 
whilst this fear exists the West will be interested in Indo-China 
only as a factor in a peripheral strategy. The sufferings of the 
people of Indo-China, like those of the people of Korea, either 
escape notice or are accepted as a necessary sacrifice made in 
pursuit of a greater end. 

The main battleground of Indo-China is at present on the critical 
Tongking front and General de Lattre has made Hanoi his head- 
quarters. The French have now quitted the mountains bordering 
on China and today they hold a string of posts below them along 
a triangular perimeter 266 miles in length which guards the ‘rice 
bowl’ of the Red River valley and the narrow coastal corridor to 
Moncay. Threatening the perimeter from without there are the 
Chuluk, or Vietminh regular troops, numbering nearly ninety 
batallions.! Side by side with the regulars are twenty battalions of 
‘regional’ troops, fighting as guerrillas and ready to act as a Fifth 
Column if and when the Chuluk should break into the perimeter. 
But in their recent spring offensive the Vietnamese regulars suf- 
fered a series of reverses and at present there is an uneasy stale- 
mate. General de Lattre, seeing the danger that the Chuluk may 
now attempt a large-scale infiltration, has set to work to clear up 
the ‘regionals’ in advance. 

Altogether there can be no doubt that while the advent of 
General de Lattre has greatly improved the military situation, the 
French are fighting a war under very unfavourable conditions. The 
most recent official casualty figures are as follows: killed from 1946 
to 31 March 1951—Metropolitan French, military personnel 9,925, 
naval 1,000, totalling 10,925; Légionnaires, 4,893; North Africans, 
4,762; Africans, 1,345; Indo-Chinese, 8,002. The cost to France 
has so far been between {7-800 million.? 


* See article by Lieut.-General H. G. Martin in the Daily Telegraph, 7 Ma) 
1951. 
* The Times, 11 May 1951. 
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Managerial Revolution in 
Western Germany 


An Experiment in Co-Determination 


One of the most important developments in post-war German 
industry is that known by the somewhat clumsy and forbidding 
title of ‘Mitbestimmungsrecht’—the right of the workers to 
participate in industrial management, or, more briefly, of co- 
determination.' Some reference to this subject and to the nearly 
related ‘Mitberatung’—the workers’ right to be consulted—has 
already been made in an earlier issue of this review.” In the 
following article an attempt will be made to clarify the issues at 
stake. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORTS TOWARDS WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION 


After the capitulation of Germany, post-war circumstances 
made a change in the relationship between employers and workers 
inevitable. A few employers, preferring to solve the problem by 
private agreement rather than wait for legislation, introduced a 
system of workers’ participation in consultation and, in some 
cases, of co-determination, in conjunction with a profit-sharing 
scheme. Such cases are, however, exceptions to the rule; they are 
isually conditioned by particular circumstances. The Duisburger 
Kupferhiitte, for example, holds a monopoly: it is the only major 
copper-smelting plant in Western Germany and it can afford to 
make social experiments without fear of impairing its profitability. 

this firm the chairman of the works council is appointed to 
serve on the management board; the employees therefore have a 
limited form of co-determination. Part of the total share capital of 
the firm is also set aside for the individual employees, and they 
thus become part-owners with a personal interest in the firm’s 
financial position. The success of the project depends largely on 
the ability of the workers and management to work as a team, 
inder the general managership of Dr Ernst Kiiss, with a mutual 
inderstanding of each other’s problems. 

‘For the sake of brevity, ‘Mitbestimmung’ will in this article be rendered 
: ietermination’. This term seems to be becoming generally accepted as 
e equivalent English expression; but we hold no brief for it. ‘Co-direction’ 

a better rendering. 


See ‘New Ideas versus Old in Western Germany’, in The World Today, 
t 1950. 
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Most of the other firms which have introduced profit-sharing 
schemes, such as, for example, Kampf and Spindler, of Hilden, 
are family enterprises with a patriarchal system of management. 
Under such schemes a block of shares is held on behalf of the 
employees as a body. The individual becomes a shareholder in 
name only, with no voting rights and no direct control over the 
policy of the firm. In most of these firms the employees have a 
form of participation in consultation, but as their ‘advice’ need not 
be accepted by the management the schemes are entirely depend- 
ent for their success on the relationship between employer and 
employee. All these schemes have their origins in the conciliatory 
attitude of individual employers; but this attitude is not shared 
by the bulk of entrepreneurs in Germany. The ‘Herr im Haus’ 
tradition, dating back to the days of Bismarck, dies hard. 

This tradition is especially noticeable in German heavy in- 
dustry, which since before the turn of the century has constituted 
a state within a State. The German industrialists had secured 
sufficient power to force through their own economic policy in the 
face of governmental opposition. The German Trade Union 
Federation (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, or DGB) remembers 
the part played by the German industrialists and their managers 
in two world wars, the delaying tactics they employed to defeat 


the socialist legislation passed by the Weimar Republic, and their 
financing of the Nazi party before and after 1933; all of which 
helped to destroy organized labour in Germany. They also 
remember that, for generations, German labour’s demands for an 
increased real wage have been financed out of increased prices and 
have never resulted in substantially raising the living standard 
of the workers. 


THE TRADE UNIONS AND CO-DETERMINATION 


Now that Western Germany has, for the first time in history, a 
strong, centralized trade union movement, the union leaders 
fully intend not only to force through their demands for co- 
determination in industry but also, in true German manner, to 
get these demands guaranteed by law. Through the right of co- 
determination the trade unions hope not only to influence the 
course of economic events and prevent a repetition of the industrial 
power politics of the Imperial and Weimar eras, but also to make 
the workers themselves conscious of the fact that they have a 
decisive part to play in the economic development of their 
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country, that their newly-gained power is worth defending, and 
that they have the power in their own hands to mould the econo- 
mic future. Parity representation on the Supervisory Boards? 
would give the trade unions the opportunity to influence the 
general policy of industry, and the appointment of labour man- 
agers in the larger concerns would prevent the Board of Manage- 
ment? from acting against the decisions of the Supervisory Boards. 
Once the right of co-determination is firmly anchored at works 
level, one of the main causes of its failure at higher levels in the 
past, namely, that the managers had been able to act independent 
of external legislation, will have been removed and the trade 
unions can ensure that decisions reached at federal and regional 
levels will be applied at works level. 

The right of co-determination is not an invention of the trade 
unions. Christian thought, as well as Marxism and syndicalism, 
have all contributed to the theoretical and moral basis of these 
claims. The Christian basis was forcefully emphasized over sixty 
years ago by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 
In Germany, it was endorsed at the Catholic Congress at Bochum 
in 1949 and at the German Evangelical Congress in 1950, and it 
was incorporated into the ‘Ahlen Programme’ of the Christian 
Democratic Party in 1947. While acknowledging the necessity of 
raising the status of labour, most of these Christian groups con- 
sider the programme of the Trade Union Federation too radical 
and regard it as more in the nature of a syndicalist revolution. 
The trade unions, on the other hand, claim that an overhaul of 
the German economic system is long overdue if the flood of 
Communism is to be stemmed. 

Prior to the currency reform of 1948 the average German 
worker received a wage of about RM 50 per week: this represented 

black market values about ten cigarettes. Once the official 
ration of about 1,000 calories had been purchased at fixed prices, 
the remaining cash was of practically no value. Later Professor 
Erhard introduced his policy of free enterprise, at a time when 
there was an acute shortage of consumer goods. Western Germany 

me a paradise for private capitalism and the gap between the 

on es and the have-nots reached alarming proportions. During 
both periods the trade union leaders exerted a restraining influ- 
e over the workers. They realized that the feeling of futility 
ndered among the workers by the lack of incentive would turn 


1 Aufsichtsrate. 2 Vorstand. 
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them towards Communism unless the vacuum was replaced by 
an ideology. The trade unions had misgivings about socialization 
because they understood the mentality of their own countrymen 
and realized that socialization, if the wrong people gained control, 
could quickly develop into State capitalism. They had already 
experienced this development under the Nazis and had before 
their eyes current examples in Russia and in the Soviet Zone. 
They therefore decided to press for ‘democratization’ in the 
management of the basic industries before raising demands for 
socialization. Dr Hans Béckler, the father of the post-war German 
Trade Union Federation and its chairman till his death on 16 
February 1951, first expounded his views on how this democratiza- 
tion could be carried out at a May Day demonstration in 1949. 
The idea immediately found support in all ranks of the trade union 
movement. Dr Viktor Agartz, head of the Trade Union Economic 
Research Institute (Wirtschaftswissenschaftliches Institut der Ge- 
werkschaften), was commissioned by the trade union executive to 
prepare a detailed paper on the subject along the lines expounded 
by Dr Béckler, which could form the basis of future trade union 
demands for co-determination. Agartz completed his paper in 
December 1949. In February 1950 it was unanimously adopted 
by the General Council of the German Trade Union Federation 
and embodied into trade union policy. The main points in the 
paper were: 

1. Full rights of co-determination on social and personnel 

matters at works level. 

. In firms employing up to 300 workers, there should be con- 
sultation on policy through economic committees nominated 
by the workers in conjunction with the industrial union con- 
cerned, and representation with a seat and a vote in the super- 
visory organs, in addition to the right of co-operation on basic 
economic matters. 

. In firms employing over 300 workers, full rights of co- 
determination with parity representation on the Supervisor) 
Boards of firms. 

. Parity representation in Economic Chambers with quasi- 
governmental status, which would take over the public 
functions and authority of the existing Chambers of Industry 
and Commerce. 


. Parity representation on Regional Economic Councils, which 
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should be set up with quasi-governmental status and financed 
by special funds from the individual Lander. 

6. Parity representation on a Federal Economic Council, to be 

set up and financed by special Federal funds. 

None of these ideas was basically new. In the Weimar Republic 
both Regional and National Economic Committees had been tried 
and had failed. The right of co-determination had existed for 
many years in several plants in Germany, a notable example 
being the Zeiss Works at Jena. In 1946 Heinrich Dinkelbach, 
the leading member of the German Steel Trustee Association, 
was commissioned by the British to work out a system giving 
parity representation to the trade unions on the Supervisory 
Boards of the segregated steel works coming under Allied Control 
Commission Law 75 (later Law 27) and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a labour director in each of them. This scheme, and a 
similar one giving the trade unions parity representation in the 
Deutsche Kohlenbergbauleitung, proved both satisfactory and 
efficient, and both of these industries were remarkable not only 
for their rapid recovery after the war, but also for the lack of 
major industrial disputes in them. The trade unions could there- 
fore claim that their plan was not only possible but also practicable. 
But the consolidated form in which the plan was presented 
immediately aroused the hostility of the employers. 

During 1950 several discussions between representatives of the 
trade unions and the Employers’ Federation took place with a view 
to negotiating an agreement. These discussions were arranged 
largely on the initiative of the Federal Minister of Labour, Anton 
Storch, and both sides hoped that a satisfactory solution of the 
problem could be reached without turning the question of co- 
determination into a parliamentary issue: the trade unions be- 
cause they were not sure of a parliamentary majority, and the 
employers because they did not wish to be bound by Govern- 
ment legislation. Neither side was prepared to make far-reaching 
concessions. The employers were prepared to accept the trade 
inion proposals for a Federal Economic Council, as experience 
prior to 1933 had shown that such organizations had little effective 
influence in the domestic affairs of industry. They were opposed 
to the setting up of Economic Councils in the separate Lander, 

were prepared to concede this point provided the trade 
inions would make concessions in other directions. ‘The trade 
inions, on the other hand, remained adamant and insisted on the 
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acceptance of their six-point programme. The most controversial 
issue became the trade unions’ demands for parity representation 
on the Supervisory Boards (Aufsichtsrate) of the individual firms, 
The employers were prepared to grant a minority representation 
on the boards (30 per cent was suggested). The last conference, 
which was held at Maria Laach on 5-6 July 1950, ended in a dead- 
lock. Discussions were broken off, and the trade unions decided 
to bring the matter on to the political plane. 


PARLIAMENTARY ACTION AND THREATENED STRIKES 


To this end three main drafts for a law on the right of co- 
determination were placed before the Federal Parliament, in- 
cluding a Government draft prepared by the Labour Minister, 
The Government draft implied that the demands of the Trade 
Union Federation were unacceptable to the Government; the 
CDU (Christian Democrat) draft also rejected many of the 
Federation’s demands. The parliamentary atmosphere in the 
Federal Republic became charged with electricity, and tempers 
began to grow short. It seemed inevitable that a direct conflict 
must arise between the trade unions, representing nearly 5} 
million workers, and the rather unstable coalition Government, 
consisting of the left-wing of the CDU, who tend to be rather 
socialist in outlook, through the right-wing of the CDU and the 
Free Democrats, to the German Party. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Federal Minister of Econo- 
mics, Professor Erhard, when answering a question put to him by 
Walter Freitag, the chairman of the Metalworkers’ Union, stated 
that the parity representation already granted to the trade unions 
by the Allies in the segregated steel works had no legal status 
under German law. The trade unions interpreted this statement 
as meaning that the Government intended to nullify trade union 
gains when, as then appeared likely, the task of implementing 
Law 27 was transferred to the Government. They therefore 
decided to force a show-down. At the end of November 1950 a 
strike vote was taken by steel workers which resulted in a 95-87 
per cent vote for a strike to enforce the right of co-determination 
in the iron and steel industry. A similar strike ballot was taken 
throughout the mining industry, in which 96-7 per cent of the 
miners cast their vote; of the total votes, g2-8 per cent were in 
favour of a strike and 5-4 per cent against, the remaining votes 
being invalid. ‘These ballots in effect gave the mining and metal 
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unions carte blanche, authorizing their leaders to take whatever 
action they considered necessary. A short strike of these industries 
would have had immediate and far-reaching effects on industry as 
a whole. The trade unions were, in fact, proposing to hold the 
Federal Government to ransom, for, if the strike had taken place, 
it would probably have brought about the collapse of the Govern- 
ment, but it would also have had far-reaching and lasting reper- 
cussions on the economic structure of the Federal Republic, 
bringing untold misery to thousands of working families. ‘Those 
opposed to the strike branded it as a ‘political action’. Dr Konrad 
Adenauer, in a letter to Dr Hans Béckler in December 1950, 
questioned the legality of the proposed trade union action and 
maintained that, though the unions were quite at liberty to strike 
over social or economic matters, in a democratic State they had no 
legal right to strike against constitutional legislative bodies. This 
letter started a long and unsatisfactory haggle over the con- 
stitutional status of a ‘political strike’, both sides bringing con- 
clusive arguments to prove their case. 

Throughout this period the trade union press chief Josef 
Viehover conducted a fierce newspaper campaign to win public 
support. The Federation of German Industries and the Employers’ 
Federation did not appear to grasp the importance of the role 
which the popular press could play in forming public opinion. 
The subtle and well-conducted press campaign put on by the 
Trade Union Federation played a large part in winning over 
public opinion for the unions’ cause, whereas the theoretical and 
technical arguments put over by the employers’ side in the trade 
and other newspapers supporting their cause were little read and 
even less understood by the general public. 

As 1 February 1951, the date fixed for the metalworkers’ strike, 
drew near, all parties realized that the question would have to be 
approached in a more reasonable manner and that democratic 
principles must be applied if a national crisis was to be averted. 
The Federal Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, held a series of discussions 
with trade union leaders and with representatives of industry, 
which resulted in the setting up of a committee of experts. This 

mmittee consisted of Dr Heinrich Kost (general manager of the 
Deutsche Kohlenbergbauleitung) and Dr G. Henle (managing 
partner of Kléchner & Co.), representing the coal and steel 
industries respectively, and Hans vom Hoff (DGB Executive 
Member) and Dr Heinrich Deist (Steel Trustees Association), 
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representing the trade unions. The committee was given the task 
of studying the Government’s bill on co-determination. In the 
meantime the trade unions agreed to postpone their strike plans, 
This committee forwarded its findings to the Chancellor and to 
Dr Hans Erhard, the President of the Federal Council (the 
Bundesrat, or Second Chamber) on 7 February 1951. After their 
report had been examined by the Federal Council committee for 
labour, economic, and legal questions, a resolution was passed 
advocating the adoption of most of the amendments, and propos- 
ing their inclusion into the Government draft. These proposals 
were accepted and the Government draft bill was amended 
accordingly. The bill received its first reading in the Federal 
Parliament on 15 February. 

It immediately became obvious that the same point on which the 
employers and the trade unions had failed to reach agreement at 
Maria Laach, namely, the extent of labour representation on the 
Aufsichtsrate as well as the method of election, was to become 
the main point of dissension in Parliament. ‘The Government draft 
did not completely satisfy any individual party. The debates on it 
were long and confused, each clause being discussed separately, 
and often divisions were taken on the wording of single sentences. 
The issue was made even more complicated by statements made at 
Bonn by representatives of the American Association of Manv- 
facturers and of the American National Foreign ‘Trade Council, 
who threatened that if the co-determination law was passed 
American industry would be unwilling to consider investing 
foreign capital in the Federal Republic. The French High Com- 
missioner and the diplomatic representatives of the Benelux 
Governments also made representations to the Federal Govern- 
ment in support of the foreign stockholders’ objections to the bill. 
Despite these and other complications the bill received its third 
reading on 10 April and was passed by a majority vote. The 
majority of the CDU, the SPD, and the Zentrum voted for the bill; 
the right-wing parties, including the Free Democrats, the German 
Party, and the Bavarian Party, voted against it. The Communists 
withheld their vote; they realized that the bill did not suit their 
interests, but as “champions of the oppressed working classes’ they 
could not vote against it. ‘They therefore contented themselves 
with stating that the bill was not radical enough and that it did not 
give the workers a truly democratic control of industry. On the 
other hand, the FDP stated that the new law was dominated by 
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ideas of class struggle, and also that it was unconstitutional and 
had been arrived at under pressure of a political strike. The FDP 
views were also subscribed to by other right-wing parties. If the 
extreme right-wing parties should ever form a Government, 
one of their first acts might well be to rescind the co-determination 
law on the grounds that it was passed under duress. The FDP had 
also threatened to leave the coalition Government if the CDU 
supported the bill, but later realized that this would only strengthen 
the left-wing parties. 


THE CO-DETERMINATION LAW OF I0 APRIL IQ5I 


The provisions of the co-determination law, as passed by the 
Federal Parliament on 10 April 1951 and confirmed by the 
Federal Council on 19 April, are, in broad outline, as follows. 

(a) The law covers: 

(i) All enterprises of the iron and steel producing industry 
falling under Law 27. 

(ii) Enterprises predominantly engaged in the extraction of 
hard and brown coal or iron ore or in the preparing, 
coking, distillation, or briquetting of these materials, 
and whose plant is at present under the supervision of 
the State mining authorities. 

(iii) Other enterprises which depend on one of the above- 
mentioned concerns or on a concern due for liquidation 
under Law 27, provided they fulfil the conditions listed 
in sub-paragraph (a) (ii) or produce mainly iron or steel. 

(b) The law applies only to those enterprises which are operated 
in the form of a stock company, a limited liability company, 
or a mineral rights company having legal representation and 
which either usually employs over 1,000 people or is a ‘unit 
company’. 

Parity representation on the Supervisory Boards (Aufsicht- 
srdte). These Boards are to consist of eleven members, one 
of whom is to be neutral. The neutral member is not 
allowed to have a substantial financial interest in the firms 
concerned, to have worked either as an employer or em- 
ployee in the firm during the past year, or to be a representa- 
tive of a Trade Union or Employers’ Association or have 
any permanent or business connection with them. He is to be 
elected by the remaining members of the Board, but if they 
cannot reach a decision the matter can be brought before the 
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High Court (Oberlandesgericht) for arbitration. Of the trade 
union representatives on the Boards, one must be a worker 
and one a salaried employee proposed by the works council 
of the firm concerned after consultation with the union con- 
cerned. The central organizations of the trade unions can 
veto a works council nomination, but if the works counc! 
refuses to accept the veto either party can lodge an appeal 
with the Federal Minister of Labour. The top organizations 
of the trade unions are entitled to make the remaining two 
labour nominations in accordance with their representation 
in the plant. The shareholders are bound to accept the 
nominations of the works council and of the trade union 
central organizations. In the larger plants, where the Super- 
visory Boards may consist of more than eleven members, 
similar rules apply. 

(d) A Labour Manager is to be appointed as an equal member of 
the Board of Management (Vorstand). He can be appoint- 
ed or dismissed only by a majority vote of the Super- 
visory Board. 

As most of the iron, steel, and coal plants fall into one of the 
three categories outlined above, the law has largely granted to the 
trade unions the demands put forward in the first two points of 
their original six-point programme. The trade unions are restricted 
in their selection of personnel, and prevented from allocating 
experts to all of the seats placed at their disposal, by the clause in 
the law which states that two of the Supervisory Board members 
should come from the plant. 

The first phase of this struggle for power in Germany industry 
has therefore ended in a victory for the trade union movement. 
But it was fought in an atmosphere largely favourable to the trade 
unions, and has done little more than confirm and legalize the 
right of co-determination in the iron and steel industry alread; 
granted to the trade unions by the British in 1946. The principle 
of parity representation of labour, already operative in the 
Deutsche Kohlenbergbauleitung set up under the auspices of the 
Allies in 1946, will also, as a result of the law, be applied in the 
new unit companies which are to be formed in the coal industry. 


EXTENSION OF CO-DETERMINATION TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Once the trade unions have consolidated their position in the 
coal, iron, and steel industries they will fight for the extension of 
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co-determination to other industries. The trade unions have 
already selected the chemical industry and the Federal Railways 
as their next targets. Most of the heavy chemical works in Western 
Germany belong to the I1G-Farben complex, which is being 
liquidated under Allied High Commission Law 35. This gives the 
trade unions an advantage, for the ownership rights in these works 
are confused. The shareholders, not knowing what will happen to 
their capital, are more likely to exert their energies in saving their 
cash than in opposing trade union demands for co-determination. 
It is certain that the Federation of German Industries and the 
Employers’ Federation will put up a stronger resistance in the 
future than they have done in the past to trade union demands 
for the right of co-determination. Nevertheless the trade unions 
are determined to go ahead with their demands. The Economic 
Research Institute of the Trade Unions is now working out ascheme 
for applying the basic trade union demands for co-determination 
to the complex structure of the chemical industry. However 
strong the opposition to these demands may be, the Chemical 
Workers’ Union can count on the support of the bulk of the 
workers in that industry. At a general meeting of works councillors 
of the chemical industry held at K6énigswinter on g March 1951, 
at which 160,000 workers were represented, the report of the 
chairman of the Chemical Workers’ Union, Wilhelm Gefeller, 
was accepted unanimously. This report outlined the proposals 
already made by the union for co-determination in the works 
falling under Law 35. Now that the Union is sure of the support 
of the workers, it is probable that they will turn these ‘proposals’ 
into concrete demands. 

The administrative structure of the Federal Railways system is 
also due to be overhauled, and a governmental draft law to regulate 
the changes in organization is at present being studied by the 
Transport Committee of the Federal Parliament. This draft en- 
visages a Management consisting of a general manager and two 
deputies, a board of management of eleven, and an administra- 
tive council (Verwaltungsrat) of twenty members. The Federal 
Parliament, the Federal Transport Ministry, industry, and the 
trade unions can each propose five members to the latter board. 
The Railway Workers’ Union (Gewerkschaft der Eisenbahner 
Deutschlands) disagrees with these proposals and has countered 
them with demands that technical, financial, and labour managers 
should be appointed (one of whom should afterwards be given the 
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title of General Manager) in place of a General Manager and two 
deputies, and that the council should consist of eighteen members, 
the Federal Parliament, industry, and the trade unions each making 
six nominations. The Federal Minister of Labour, in an ‘unofficial’ 
statement to the Diisseldorfer Nachrichten, has already declared 
that the right of co-determination cannot be applied to an industry 
receiving State subsidies. This will probably be the line adopted 
by the opponents of co-determination. The trade unions, while 
agreeing that the text of their demands must be altered to fit the 
individual industry, maintain that as the right of co-determination 
only changes the composition of management and in no way 
affects the ownership rights, the theory is applicable to every 
industry, whether run by the State or by private enterprise. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


While the basic theories of the right of co-determination are 
sound, it has many inherent weaknesses. The trade unions were 
suppressed during the Third Reich and for twelve years were un- 
able to train the new generation to take responsibility. When they 
were reformed in 1945 most of the functionaries appointed were 
‘elderly gentlemen’ who had been active in the trade union sphere 
before 1933. Since 1945 much has been done towards training the 
younger generations to take over minor trade union posts, but the 
subconscious belief still persists that only people with pre-1933 
experience are sufficiently trained to take over senior posts. It is 
true that in the field of pure economics the trade unions have 
made exceptions to this rule and employ a number of first-class 
economic advisers, but this was largely because men of the old 
school with the right technical qualifications were not available to 
fill the posts. This belief in the infallability of age has prevented 
the trade unions from making the best of the manpower available 
to them. When asked by the British to make nominations for the 
Supervisory Boards of the new iron and steel companies, they 
preferred to allocate as many as half a dozen seats to older trade 
union functionaries rather than share the responsibility with the 
younger generation. ‘This policy has led to the restriction of real 
responsibility within the trade unions to a small number of older 
men. If this policy persists, and at the same time the trade unions 
are granted co-determination on a large scale, they will either have 
to fill their seats with young men untrained to take responsibility 
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or bleed the trade unions of a large part of their trained and 
responsible body of functionaries. 

The employers, on the other hand, were able to continue the 
training of their young specialists and technicians throughout 
the period of the Third Reich, and potentially they are in a far 
better position than the trade unions to supply properly qualified 
manpower for the boards. Another point to be borne in mind is 
the psychological effect that trade union participation could have 
on the minds of the workers in times of economic depression. 
Hitherto the average worker has had little idea of the causes of 
economic crisis and unemployment, and has tended to blame the 
management (often unjustly) for causing the hardships he had to 
bear. In the past this proved a source of indirect strength to the 
trade unions, but in the future the trade union movement is 
likely to be identified with the ‘managers’ when things do not go 
well. Therefore the workers may lose faith in their unions at times 
when international crises beyond the control of any particular 
industry might cause wholesale unemployment or a reduction in 
the size of the individual pay-packet. A third point which can 
be over-estimated, but which should not be ruled out, is that the 
persons appointed to Supervisory Boards by the unions might, 
in the course of time, slowly identify themselves more and more 
with the firms they represent and less and less with their unions. 
By so doing they would lose their conception of the economic 
picture as a whole and would slowly adopt the narrow and 
parochial views so prevalent among German industrialists in the 
past. In other words, they would cease to be trade unionists and 
would become a new type of industrialist. By careful selection of 
personnel this danger could be minimized if not completely 
eliminated. 

The trade unions do not consider co-determination an alterna- 
tive to socialization. Once the former is firmly established they 
may be expected to raise demands for the latter. By supporting 

-determination the Federal Chancellor succeeded in temporarily 
alienating the trade unions from the Socialist Party, for although 

Socialists voted for the law they would have preferred the 
rade unions to have supported their direct demands for socializa- 
tion. Having achieved co-determination in the coal, iron, and steel 
industry, the trade unions will find themselves to some extent 
committed, through industry, to the Schuman Plan and to any 
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uture re-armament programme on which the Federal Republic 
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may embark. When the trade unions make their demands for 
socialization it is probable that the Catholic Church, as the jealous 
guardian of property rights, will attempt to muster all its supporters 
against the unions’ demands. The Government would also oppose 
the unions on this point, for although the Ahlen programme of the 
CDU suggests a form of public ownership for basic industries, that 
party would be unlikely to agree to the more radical proposals of 
the trade unions. The opposition of the Government on this issue 
would therefore force the trade unions to look again to the 
Socialist Party for support, but their industrial commitments 
would prevent the unions from fully supporting the strongly 
nationalist policy of Dr Kurt Schuhmacher on such international 
issues as the Schuman Plan or re-armament. 


P. 8. J.C. 


Unesco in 1950-51 


Just over four years have elapsed since Unesco’s Executive Board 
drew up its first annual programme in the early months of 1947. 
In that relatively short time this organization has made some dif- 
ference, in a beneficial sense, to the lives of millions of people in 
widely separated parts of the world. But it is highly improbable 
that more than an infinitesimal number of the persons concerned 
know in their own language, or any other, the name of the agency 
concerned. This is probably inevitable; in the field of man’s intel- 
lectual life one cannot produce branded goods and advertise them. 
Moreover, in many important developments Unesco has played 
its proper part as the catalyst, the trigger which releases action, and 
which is forgotten in the results. 

It will be convenient to group the activities of the year 1950/1 
under three headings in terminology borrowed from chemistry. 
The first group is those to which the term ‘catalytic’ has already 
been applied; activities of the second group may be called ‘solvent’ 
actions, whilst the last, the most exciting, are the synthetic acti- 
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vities in which new combinations of international elements are 
produced. Catalytic actions on the intergovernmental plane are 
both the most far-reaching and the most difficult of Unesco’s 
efforts. ‘To persuade the Governments of member States to pass 
new laws in order to make their national policies conform to inter- 
nationally agreed schemes is a process fraught with obstacles, 
especially when reduction of income from internal taxation is 
involved. For these reasons the two new agreements on Importa- 
tion and International Circulation of Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Material are milestones of achievement. These agree- 
ments remove customs duties on educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural materials and promote free interchange, and since the results 
are likely to be so far-reaching the subject has received con- 
siderable attention in the world press. So far the agreements have 
been signed by about a score of nations and will come into opera- 
tion as soon as the signatures have received ten parliamentary 
ratifications. It is of interest to British readers that the chairman of 
both the committees which devised these successful schemes was 
a representative of the United Kingdom. 

On the functional level Unesco has continued its silent service 
of linking professional organizations, stimulating their inter- 
national conferences, and helping them to expand their exchange 
of persons and information. More and more every year the firm 
strands of goodwill and understanding are woven across national 
boundaries between men and women of kindred interests and 
similar occupations. The observer cannot help wondering whether 
n their home countries the organizations concerned are making the 
international contacts sufficiently well known among their rank 
nd file, and whether there has so far been a tendency to confine 
Unesco’s activities to circles too highly academic, among which 
some trans-frontier connections already existed or were bound to 
rise a little later as a result of economic and other conditions. But 
his criticism has been forestalled by the issue of Workers Abroad, 
a handbook which assists in the interchange and travel of workers 

the same way as the earlier publication Study Abroad has 

sisted students in the past two years. 

At a time of considerable international tension such as the 
present, it is important that as many men and women as possible 
nould be aware of and associated with these links across national 

undaries in order that they may be able to visualize clearly what 
$ going on in the world. Wars and rumours of wars are seen 
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without the recognition of any countervailing forces, and so pos- 
sible constructive action and optimistic thought is sabotaged. 
Indeed, one of Unesco’s recent publications, World Communica- 
tions, a fascinating review of the press, radio, and cinema in most 
countries of the world, throws this point into relief. We are there 
informed that Britain has the distinction—a dubious one, some of 
us may think—of producing the daily and Sunday newspapers 
with the highest individual circulations in the world. ‘In fact, tio 
of the nine national dailies have sales between 3.5 and 4 million 
copies per day. One Sunday newspaper sells 8 million copies. . 
The concentration of ownership in the hands of a few individuals 
and corporations is marked. Five main dailies have 47 per cent of 
the total daily circulation. By number of papers, five press organi- 
zations among them control 47 of the 112 dailies and 8 of the 16 
Sunday newspapers.’ On the subject of press ownership in the 
United States we are told: “The degree of concentration is not 
easily measured. However, it appears that the influence of news- 
paper chains extends to some 25 per cent of all daily newspapers 
and to more than 30 per cent of all daily circulation. Joint owner- 
ship is found not only within the press, but likewise in radio and 
film; it also extends between the various media. As an example, 
some 30 to 35 per cent of all radio and T.V. stations are affiliated 
with newspapers. Government control over the press is almost 
unknown. Except for the legal provisions against libel and slander, 
and post office regulations, each newspaper enjoys freedom to 
present news and opinion as it sees fit.’ This quotation enables one 
to see clearly how easily the common man in the United Kingdom 
or the United States may be made the victim, respectively, of 
pessimism or hysteria. But it also affords an example of the sort 
of information which Unesco is making readily available. 
There is, in fact, almost a new field for comparative studies of 
national life, and for reflection upon such studies, which is being 
built up by Unesco publications. The World Handbook of Edu- 
cational Organization and Statistics, to be published shortly, will 
make available a summary of educational activities of most coun- 
tries in the world. Another publication, Adult Education, Current 
Trends and Practices, makes fascinating reading and is an ideal 
stimulus for new ways of making living and learning inseparable. 
In the field of fundamental education two extremely valuable 
regular publications enable advances in these techniques to be 
shared speedily by all member States. Fundamental Education 
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Abstracts keeps organizers, administrators, Institutes of Education, 
and universities informed of all new literature bearing on the 
subject, while the quarterly bulletin Fundamental Education con- 
tains articles describing in detail experiments and successful new 
techniques which can be adapted for use elsewhere. In addition the 
Education Clearing House is establishing itself still more firmly as 
a central source of information by such publications as The Inter- 
national Directory of Adult Education. 

The spread of thought-provoking information on a more popular 
level is encouraged by the issue of an album of poster cards dealing 
with Human Rights. These are based on the large Exhibition on 
Human Rights which was prepared in Paris two years ago, at the 
time of the United Nations General Assembly which passed the 
‘Universal Declaration’ on this subject. Boys and girls in British 
schools are, quite rightly, always told what they owe to Magna 
Carta, and there are few schools without a picture of the glowering 
King John signing the historic document at Runnymede. The 
lesson seldom awakes much enthusiasm, however, for children do 
not readily associate the past with the present. But if the story of 
struggle for the rights of the ordinary person is brought up to date 
by reference to Human Rights, and the Unesco poster cards are 
exhibited, then a situation of living interest is created, especially 
when the reservations and comments by countries east and west of 
the Iron Curtain are discussed. The education department of 
Unesco has undertaken to assist all member States in their effort 
to make the Universal Declaration known through their schools 
and colleges. 

Another activity recently delegated to the education department 

the Executive Board concerns collective security. Member 
States are urged to emphasize throughout their schools the idea of 
lective security, and special posters have been prepared to this 
end. Such action is clearly an outcome of the Korean war, and these 
nstructions to Unesco suggest the possibility of pressure from 
ertain influential member States. It is essential that Unesco action 
shall always be free from political propaganda. Its membership 
still includes countries beyond the Iron Curtain as well as Yugo- 
slavia. Indeed, it is a pity that Communist China remains excluded, 
ior the educational connections previously established had to be 
severed in May 1950 and the vacuum left by Unesco’s withdrawal 

s been filled by forces with entirely different ideological con- 
cepts. In any case, the danger of too much emphasis for children 
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and adolescents upon the somewhat sterile subject of collective 
security seems to have been recognized, and at the General Con. 
ference in Paris this month a resolution is to be discussed which 
gives the topic a broader basis and associates it with mutual 
assistance of member States in social welfare. The education 
department has also been active in stimulating member States to 
extend the cultural education of adults, especially through organi- 
zations such as the Workers’ Education Association of this country, 
and to increase the international link between youth organizations, 
Member States are also being urged to proceed, in the light of the 
seminars previously held on this subject, with the revision of their 
history and geography textbooks, particularly, as in Scandinavia, 
through bilateral or multilateral arrangements. The education 
department also helped in the activities of some 200 international 
voluntary youth work camps during the past year. 

The main stimulus of Unesco in education is, naturally, not felt 
so much in those countries such as Britain where education is 
relatively advanced. To other States help in the planning of free 
and compulsory schooling or organizing the access of women to 
education may have considerable significance. But European 
countries with advanced educational systems have also received 
considerable aid through Unesco’s book coupon scheme. By this 
means nations with shortage of ‘hard’ or other interchangeable 
currency have been enabled to purchase necessary books and 
scientific apparatus. More than thirty countries have profited from 
the scheme, India and Pakistan being outstanding beneficiaries. 
An original extension of the plan has overcome currency and quota 
difficulties between Austria and Germany: $50,000 worth of 
Unesco coupons were issued, and these have enabled Germans to 
purchase badly needed Austrian books in return for German 
scientific apparatus. 

But it is the actions which we have called ‘synthetic’ which show 
Unesco at its best. Foremost among these are all the enterprises of 
fundamental education, now geared by a $2,300,000 budget for 
1950/1 to the Technical Aid programme of the United Nations. 
For economic and social advance, for improvement in agriculture 
and in health conditions, and for release from superstition, edu- 
cation is basic. Accordingly Unesco is in the forefront of this great 
campaign to make life more worth while for hundreds of millions 
who live under conditions of abject poverty, squalor, and ignorance. 
But Unesco is not an international ‘slumming’ agency: member 
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ctive F States asking for help must be prepared to meet part of the cost 

Con- — themselves and, by selection of the right people for training, to 

vhich & make a speedy advance out of the tutelage of the experts that 

utual Unesco endeavours to provide. The word ‘endeavours’ needs to be 

ation stressed, for men who have the requisite knowledge and exper- 

es t ience are hard to find and difficult to spare. For instance, British 

gani- colonial administrators are often par excellence the men suited for 

ntry this work, but to undertake a new task of this nature means 

‘10Ns sacrifice and heavy service on their part, as well as inconvenience 

of the in the territory from which they are seconded. Yet unless they are 

their temporarily released this great new venture in human relations 
avia cannot succeed as it should. 

atior An outstanding example is the work achieved in the Marbials 

iona Valley of Haiti under the leadership of Mr Conrad Opper, 

seconded from service in Mauritius. The booklet The Haiti Pilot 

t felt Project, recently published by Unesco, is a story of twentieth- 

ON is century adventure set in a framework of scientific team work 

"free infused with Christian charity in its widest connotation. ‘Today 

about a score of technical assistance agreements have been signed 

pean with member States and a further dozen are likely to be completed 

sived within a few weeks. The two groups include work in Afghanistan, 

this Bolivia, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 

sable Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 

and Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, El Salvador, ‘Thailand, and Turkey. 

fron he Indonesian scheme, for example, is a five-year programme of 

ries technical co-operation which, to begin with, includes development 

of a community school, a training college for rural teachers, and a 

fundamental education demonstration and training centre. These 

will minister to an expanding programme of assistance in industry, 

ericulture, health, and social security. In general Unesco’s con- 

tribution is applied in the ratio of one-third fundamental education, 

ne-third technical education, and one-third scientific develop- 

ment. Incidentally, British readers will note with disappointment 

that, owing to our relative backwardness in some stages of tech- 

nical education and in vocational guidance in comparison with the 

nited States and the Continent, there are very few suitable 

British applications for expert work in these aspects of education. 

Unesco’s work in such fields provides a perpetual challenge to 

standards everywhere. For the best, irrespective of its country of 

origin, becomes the standard by which all other forms are judged. 

The Field Science Co-operation Offices provide another example 
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of Unesco synthesis; teams of experts from different countries act 
as centres of scientific light and learning in key spots of dark areas, 
Their work has continued to expand during the past year, notably 
in the application of science to disease and to agriculture. 

Research teams concerned with the world’s hot deserts are pre- 
paring the way for an International Institute of the Arid Zone 
which will no doubt be established within a few years. This will 
probably follow the pattern of the International Institute of the 
Amazon region which Unesco initiated in Brazil. 

Another novel synthesis is the Fundamental Education Training 
Centre recently established at Patzcuaro in Mexico. This estab- 
lishment will train over 800 specialized teachers in five years and 
also carry out research and pattern production in simple reading 
texts, films, film strips, wall charts, and posters. The land and 
buildings have been given by the Mexican Government, while the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Labour 
Organization, and the World Health Organization will assist 
Unesco in staffing this school. Those who wish to keep themselves 
abreast of great movements in world thought would do well to 
contemplate the changes that will result in the world balance 
within a few years as a result of this vast campaign in fundamental 
education. Hundreds of millions more men and women clamouring 
for newspapers, whilst there is a shortage of newsprint in all 
countries save North America and Scandinavia, will create an 
interesting economic problem. 

But a far deeper problem needs to be resolved and will soon be 
upon us. ‘It would not be unfair,’ said Harold Laski, ‘to define 
education as an art which teaches men to be deceived by the 
printed word.’ If the major countries of the world have as yet 
found no satisfying solution to the problem of providing their 
people with objective information in print, and have had either to 
leave this power to sway the masses in the hands of financial 
groups or, alternatively, to abolish the freedom of the press and so 
create a greater evil, then it will not be surprising if one of the 
early effects of literacy is to foment strife. Those countries that 
have the longest heritage of learning must redouble their efforts to 
evolve a pattern which exalts objectivity, reason, and tolerance and 
which can serve as a model for the younger nations. It will cer- 
tainly be one of the growing responsibilities of Unesco to encourage 
international discussion of this problem, perhaps even to create a 
new synthesis in the form of an international advisory mission on 
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3 act the provision of printed material. Meanwhile, a welcome sign is the 
eas establishment of an International Institute of the Press, a plan 
abl) which was first discussed at Unesco in 1946. Opposition has been 
loudly voiced in certain sections of the British press and hitherto 
pre- support at Unesco has not been adequate to carry the idea to 
One fruition. The Institute is now being established as the result of 
will private action following Unesco initiative. It is to be set up in 
the Switzerland, to promote press freedom and improve journalistic 
practices. ‘he chairman of the organizing committee is Mr Lester 
Markel, Sunday editor of the New York Times; grants of £53,000 
have been given by the Ford Foundation and £42,800 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The reader may ask what is done by Unesco itself in matters of 
publicity. Besides the numerous publications spreading over 
almost the whole range of intellectual effort from music to science, 
Unesco Courier now has regular subscribers in almost all countries 
of the world and its circulation continues to increase: 30,000 copies 
are now printed in English, 20,000 in French, and 13,000 in 
Spanish. 

In broadcasting Unesco has distributed during the past year 
nearly 4,000 copies of recorded programmes in 27 languages. 
These programmes were used in over 80 different countries and 
territories. There have been numerous international combined 
radio programmes stimulated by Unesco, such as that in which the 
B.B.C., Radio-diffusion Francaise, and Radio-Italiana combined 
in December 1950 to bring the needs of war-maimed children 
before the minds of millions. This was achieved through the 
Unesco Radio Caravan which was planned by experts of eighteen 
nations. Since the early months of this year, millions more people 
have heard broadcasts from the Radio Caravan in Canada, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand, and Latin America. A gift 
coupon scheme has been launched in the United States through 
which children and young people are able, through the pur- 

hase of special 25-cent stamps, to build up $10 Unesco Gift 
uupons which will enable beneficiaries in other lands to obtain 
form of educational material. Consultations are in progress 

th the Governments of the United Kingdom, Australia, Den- 
nark, and Switzerland with a view to starting a similar scheme in 
ese countries. As the beneficiaries will receive the coupons direct 
om the donors or groups of donors it is hoped that great numbers 
| personal friendships will be built up. This coupon scheme may 
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be regarded as the practical follow-up of the combined broadcasts, 
In television the B.B.C. has produced a short programme based on 
the Unesco report on war-handicapped children, and France has 
produced a one-hour programme on Human Rights. Unesco’s 
press service also shows considerable expansion during the past 
year; the fortnightly ‘Unesco Features’ is now taken by over 3,000 
newspapers and publications and is known to have been used by at 
least 800 newspapers and periodicals in 55 countries with a total 
circulation of about 30 million copies. 

In films Unesco, though restricted both by funds and by the 
policy of the Unesco General Conference from undertaking any- 
thing but the simplest efforts in production, has through com- 
mercial film producers assembled a twenty-minute film on Unesco 
for showing in schools and clubs. It has also made six film strips on 
the history of Human Rights, and one of them is already being 
reproduced to the extent of 600 copies in New Zealand. In addition 
regular documentation is supplied to writers and producers of 
feature films in the United States, France, and Italy who have 
promised support in the production of films on Unesco themes. 

In any short report a great part of Unesco’s work must remain 
unmentioned, but the following activities need at least to be named: 
the founding in December 1950 of the International Association of 
Universities, the first International Congress on Classical Studies 
attended by 2,000 participants in Paris in August 1950, the growing 
activities of the International Music Council, the translation into 
many languages of important books hitherto available in only one 
or a few languages, the unification of Braille systems throughout 
the world to the advantage of over five million blind readers of 
Braille, and the continuance of Unesco Fellowships enabling some 
fifty persons to pursue important studies in other countries. It is 
obvious that anyone who wishes can find weaknesses to criticize in 
an organization whose activities, by its very constitution, are forced 
to be so multifarious. But by and large this record of action and 
stimulation must seem an extremely good return for an investment 
of amere $8 million, plus $2,300,000 on technical assistance, on the 
part of 55 nations. The $8 million represent, it has been said, less 
than it costs to sweep the streets of New York, and the British 
contribution represents about three halfpence per year for each 
head of population. 

That the Unesco secretariat has not yet reached its maximum 
efficiency goes without saying: the short-term nature of even the 
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leading positions is a cause of instability and internal tensions, and 
this system needs further consideration. Experience must be the 
main agency whereby this aspect of Unesco’s life is strengthened. 


C. &. BD. 








Ping ERRATUM 

In ‘Cross-Currents in Morocco’, in The World Today, May 1951, 
p. 218, footnote 2, the figure for Moroccan housing should be 
3,191,900,000 francs, not 2,191,900,000 francs. 











